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The Welsh Children’s Messages 
of Good Will 
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“We boys and girls of the principality of Wales on 
this 28th day of June, 1922, the third anniversary of 
the signing of the covenant of the nations, greet with 
a cheer the boys and girls of every other country under 
the sun. Will you, millions of you, join in our prayer 
that God will bless the efforts of the good men and 
women of every race and people who are doing their 
best to settle the old quarrels without fighting? Then 
there will be no need for any of us, as we grow older, 
to show our pride for the country in which we were 
born by going out to hate and to kill one another. 
Three cheers for the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, the friend of every mother, the protector of 
every home, and the guardian angel of the youth of 
the world.” 
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There is one-world-wide organization of people, al- 
ready pledged in the most solemn way to the prin- 
ciples-of peace, charity and human brotherhood, with- 
out distinction of class or race. They are under the 
most sacred obligation to forgive their enemies; they 
are under a law which forbids them to kill their fel- 
low-men. They are the people of the Christian 
churches. Is it asking too much that these people 
should get busy to fulfill their own vows and prove 
the sincerity of their faith?—Philip Gibbs. . 
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Origin of Good-Will Day 


The first of the great peace conferences convened 
at The Hague on May 18th, 1898. Frau Selenka, a 
German woman, suggested an annual world-wide cele- 
bration of the day. The International Council of 
women took up the idea. 

In 1923, following the war, the teachers of all na- 
tions, who wished to do everything in their power to 
free the world from war and to protect children 
against its waste and destruction, met in a World 
Conference on Education at San Francisco. . They 
again took up the celebration of Goodwill Day. The 
resolution which they adopted read: 

“Whereas, One effective means of promoting the 
spirit of international goodwill is to set aside a day 
in the year to be observed in the schools of the world 
as ‘Goodwill Day’; and, Whereas, This day should in 
itself be a significant landmark in the movement for 
international friendship: Therefore be it resolved: 

“J. That the eighteenth of May, which commemo- 

‘ rates the opening of the first Hague Conference—the 
first gathering of the nations in time of peace for con- 
sideration of means of settling international differ- 
ences by peaceful methods—is especially appropriate 


for concentrating upon the ideals of Justice and world ~~ 


friendship. 
“2. That on the sigttoenthi of May instruction 
should be given concerning the results of The Hague 
* Conference and also the later efforts to bring the world 
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together in a cooperative body, and that this instruc- 
tion should be accompanied by songs, both national 
and international, plays and pageants, which carry out 
the spirit of the day.” 
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We Will Disarm---a Little 


The declaration of Ambassador Hugh S. Gibson at 
the Preparatory Disarmament Commission in Geneva, 
made on April 22nd, gives more than a hint of the 
policy the Hoover administration is prepared to pur- 
sue in relation to naval limitation. We say “limita- 
tion” rather than “reduction” because the conference 
refused to substitute the latter word for the former. 
The policy promises to be that of realistic politics, 
content to make a start on a quite limited basis with 
the hope, no doubt, that a_step in the right direction 
will begin to break down the fears and the consequent 
difficulties that always beset negotiations for concrete 
adjustments that will change the status quo. Real 
disarmament means reduction of both land and sea 
forces, and our representative struck despair into the 
hearts of all the unarmed nations by his declaration 
against the abandonment of conscription and curtail- 
ment of the training of reserves. The Russians pro- 
posed to stop all naval building, abandon conscription, 
destroy or at least greatly reduce stocks of ammuni- 
tion and fighting machinery and, in fact, to put mili- 
tary and naval forces on a strictly police footing. This 
was the one moral, frank and honestly genuine 
peace proposal, but was met with scorn. There is an 
enormous amount of hypocricy mixed up with politi- 
cal peace negotiations. It goes under the name of 
diplomatic wisdom, realistic politics, practical states- 
manship, etc., all of which are good and necessary when 
used without dissimulation. Referring to the Pact of 
Paris Mr. Gibson said “there is no justification for 
the continuance of a war taxed peace”, then denounced 
the Russian proposal with a manifest display of ill 
temper but without a single rational phrase in his 
denunciation so far as we have seen it reported. 
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PRACTICAL FIRST 
STEP PROPOSED. 


The naval conference between America, Britain and 
Japan broke over the inability of the naval experts of 
the two Anglo-Saxon countries to agree upon cate- 
gories of small and large cruisers. Britain wanted 
those of 6,000 tons and America the 10,000 ton variety. 
Mr. Hoover proposes to negotiate upon the basis of 
the French proposal limiting the amount in each cate- 
gory as well as total tonnage. If we build more large 
cruisers we must build fewer small ones, and if Britain 
builds more small ones she must more strictly limit her 
large ones. Mr. Gibson said “any approach to the dis- 
armament problem on purely technical grounds is 
bound to be inconclusive.” We sent naval technicians 
to the three power conference instead of statesmen. 
For the same reason that we keep our war and navy 
departments in the hands of civilians we must keep 
disarmament negotiations in the hands of civilians. 
The test will come when even this narrowed proposal 
comes to conference over categories. A multitude of 
technical questions will enter, such as size and angle 
of guns, auxilliary craft and all-the rest, upon which 
the naval experts can wreck the final conference. That 
President Hoover will try to avoid this is promised in 
Mr. Gibson’s declaration that our “government is dis- 
posed to give full and friendly consideration to any 
supplementary methods of limitation which may be 
calculated to make our proposals, the French thesis, 
or any other acceptable to other powers, . . . for 
us the essential thing is the achievement of substan- 
tial results. Methods are of secondary importance ;” 
also by the further statement that what the United 
States wants is no “exact balance of ships and guns 
which can be based upon the idea of conflict,” but a 
“common-sense agreement, based on the idea that we 


are going to be friends and settle our problems by 


peaceful means.” Our play is quite evidently as much 
for Italy and France as for Great Britain. They are 
both embarking upon enlarged naval building pro. 


grams and both refused to take part in the “big power” ~ 
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conference in 1927. The renunciation of the import- 
ant questions of conscription and trained reserves is 
a concession to France especially, though to Mussolini 
and Japan also, and when the problem of airplanes 
and submarines are proposed France will doubtless be 
found as obdurate as on the question of reserves. 


DEFEAT OF BRITISH TORIES 
WILL BE A VICTORY FOR PEACE. 


There is nothing more disheartening in the whole 
war and peace issue today than the naval competition 
between America and Britain. They are frankly 
building against each other; neither one has any other 
competitor, nor does any combination of other naval 
powers threaten either one. It all roots back in Bri- 
tain’s attitude on the question of the freedom of the 
seas. So long as she assumes the right to “rule the 
waves”, is willing to disregard the rules of the sea as 
she did in the recent war and to hang every peace 
question upon the naval necessities of her imperial 
domain, our war mongers can excite the American 
people and give pause to even responsible statesmen 
who sincerely desire naval limitation. An imperialistic 
Tory is not one whit more to be trusted than a Prus- 
sian Junker, and “Britania rules the waves” can no 
more be tolerated than “Deutchland iiber alles.”’ The 
defeat of the Tories in the coming British election will 
be one of the greatest of all favorable steps toward 
both disarmament and the success of efforts toward 
building up, without reservation or lip service, con- 
structive instrumentalities of peace making. We can- 
not forget who it was that scrapped the Geneva Pro- 
tocol,broke up the three power naval conference, made 

‘it possible for Poincare to keep troops on the Rhine, 
thrust the reservation idea onto the Pact of Paris and 
has tempered every peace move of the past five years 
with the opportunism of the oid imperialism. 


ONLY A STEP— 
AND A SMALL ONE. 


Standing before the whole formidable problem of 
disarmament the step contemplated by the Gibson pro- 
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posal is so small as to derive significance only from 
the fact that it is a small step in the right direction. 
Until conscription is abandoned, military reserves re- 
duced to the proportions of a national police guard, 
private manufacture of munitions abolished, submar- 
ines and airplanes limited and all forms of gas war- 
fare prohibited, there is no disarmament that is more 
than a gesture. If those who signed the Pact of Paris 
really had any concrete faith in it, or any confidence 
that anyone intended to live by it, questions of dis- 
armament would be only auxilliary to an international 
conference for strengthening the machinery for the 
judicial settlement of disputes. The solemn “renuncia- 
tion of war as an instrument of national policy” and 
continued arming is either solemn hypocricy or it is 
a manifestation that the Pact is only the symbol of a 
pious hope. The battle ship, like the dinosaur, will 
become extinct through its sheer ponderous inability 
to meet the waspish little airplane. After a sham 
attack, put on by the air service, the London Times 
said ;—“No local defense can possibly prevent an air 
raid over London, and the same is true of every large 
town in the country. The real defense against air 
raids is our power to do worse to the enemy’s capital 
before he can do it to ours.”’ Which, of course, means 
that “the enemy”, all of whom are human beings— 
women and children, as well as men—have no ade- 
quate defense. Gas masks that protect against one 
poison will not protect against another, so even if 
the whole civilian population could wear them, a sud- 
den adoption of a new or more deadly gas would des- 
troy them all. 


WAR IN AIR 
AND WITH GAS. 

There is no real defense against gas warfare except 
to abolish war, for it will be used by any army that is 


pushed to desperation. No effective weapon can be~ 


outlawed in war-making simply because the most 


effective use of violence is the final rule in all warfare. ~ 


So far we have a poor record in regard to attempts to 
outlaw the use of gas. The defeated nations were de- 
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prived of all rights to its making or use by the peace 
treaties, but the Allied nations kept the privilege for 
themselves, The Washington Conference in 1922, in 
Article V, outlawed its use as a “part of international 
law, binding alike the conscience and practice of na- 
tions,” but every government that ratified that treaty 
continues preparations for its use. Rules for air war- 
fare were formulated by a Commission of Jurists which 
met at The Hague in 1923 and upon which we were 
represented. They agreed to outlaw all forms of aerial 
bombardment that “terrorize civilian population . . . 
destroy private property . . . or injure non-com- 
batants.” Not a single one of the nations represented 
there has ratified the agreement. Gas warfare by 
airplanes is not only war upon civilians—it is mas- 
sacre. It can supplant all other forms of warfare 
and scrap every other weapon because modern indus- 
trial chemistry furnishes the gasses cheaply and mod- 
ern chemical industry can produce them quickly. It 
is a form of warfare against which there is little de- 
fense. For that reason common sense dictates that 
the world direct its efforts toward the setting up of 
those effective instruments of law and justice through 
which alone the renunciation of war can be made 
effective. 

(Read Chemical Warfare: Its Possibilities and Prob- 
abilities, by E. K. Fradkin. 88 pages, 5c. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 405 W. 117th St. 
N. Y.) 


CWO 

The new Nationalist government in China counts it 
one of the great gains in the moving of the capital 
from Peking to Nanking that foreign legations are 
no longer compounds, separated from the city and 
conducted as little colonies held by a foreign power. 
The new capital is under reconstruction but at pres- 
ent has not private hotels sufficient for the diplomats, 
so the government provides for them as guests, fur- 
nishing apartments and automobiles. They believe 
the old Peking method an impediment to conciliatory 
attitudes and friendly negotiations. 
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On the League of Nations 


ELIHU RoorT’s 
LAST WORD. 

“Nations always will differ. They differ in inherited 
characteristics and predilections and traditions and 
modes of thought and feeling, but there never is a dif- 
ference so great that it cannot be peaceably settled if 
approached in the right spirit. And there never can 
be a difference so trifling that it may not be made the 
occasion of war if it is approached in the wrong 
spirit.” 

“At the close of the Great War, when the greater 
part of the nations of the world united in the League 
of Nations, they entered upon a new mode of regulat- 
ing their conduct with regard to each other and ad- 
justing the differences that arise in the ordinary 
course of international affairs. Instead of using the 
old method, they proceed by formal conference of 
Council and Assembly, and a large part of the busi- 
ness which foreign offices and ambassadors used to do 
is now done through the machinery of the League.” 


U. S. Not DOING 
It’s PART 

“We have stood out of the League and we are going 
on in the old ways and by the old methods; and the 
utmost friendly consideration is needed to reconcile 
the conduct of international affairs in the new way 
by our sister nations across the Atlantic and in the 
old way by ourselves. It is a very difficult thing to 
make a horse that trots and a horse that gallops pull 
evenly in the same team. If the League of Nations 
had been formed against the United States, the matter 
would be simple; but it was not formed against the 
United States; it was formed in friendship to the 
United States. 


“We had a perfect right to refuse to enter into the ~ 


treaty. Fair notice of that was given by the pro- 
visions of our Constitution. Nevertheless, President 
Wilson, when he went to Paris, was our representative, 
he was our negotiator; he was our agent; he was the 
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only one to whom the nations of Europe could look to 
ascertain what would be satisfactory to the people 
of the United States. And when the League was com- 
pleted, when we refused to become a member of it, 
Europe was left with an incomplete organization, left 
without the support of the most populous and richest 
and most powerful nation whose name was written 
into the covenant. 

“Not only did we forget the demands of honorable 
obligation resting upon old associations and fellow- 
ship and the expectations raised by our own repre- 
sentative; but consider the service that was rendered 
by the League and by the Court. For these years the 
League in the political field and the Court in the 
judicial field have been rendering the best service in 
the cause of peace known to the history of civilization 
—incomparably the best.” 


THINKING PEACE TOGETHER 
WILL BEGET PEACE 

“War results from a state of mind. These institu- 
tions have been teaching the people of Europe to think 
in terms of peace rather than in terms of war. They 
have been teaching them by actual practice, by things 
done, to think of oral conference instead of war about 
policies; to think of argument and proof and judicial 
judgment instead of war about rights; teaching them 
to acquire habits of thinking and of acting that way. 
The question of war or peace for the next generation 
is being settled now, today, by the character and the 
habits of thought and feeling, and the standards of 
conduct which the people of the world are learning 
today to guide them in the exigencies of the future. 

“We have allowed insensate prejudice, camouflaged 
by futile phrases, to appear, but falsely appear, to rep- 
resent the true heart of the American people, with all 
its idealism, with its breadth of human sympathy, with 
its strong desire that our country should do its share 
for peace and happiness and noble life in all the world. 
These are the qualities which save the soul of a nation 
rather than wealth and prosperity. But these quali- 
ties do not long survive disuse. The repercussions of 
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our domestic strife seem to have prevented the effec- 
tiveness of our noblest impulses. These my friends, 
are some of the evils visited upon us by a hateful and 
contentious spirit; from which may the good Lord de- 
liver us.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL ON 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

“Many minds had made their contribution to the 
Covenant of the League. Phillimore, Robert Cecil, 
Smuts and Hurst are names which forever link the 
British Empire with its institution. Some errors and 
imperfections arose inevitably from the haste and 
pressure under which the Covenant was prepared. 
Nevertheless the base of the new building was set upon 
the living rock; and the mighty foundation-stone, 
shaped by the innumerable chisellings of merciful men 
the world over and swung into position by loyal and 
dexterous English pulleys, will bear for all time the 
legend, ‘Well and truly laid by Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States of America.’ Who can 
doubt that upon and around this granite block will 
ultimately be built a dwelling-place and palace to which 
‘all the men in all the lands’ will sooner or later resort 
in sure trust?” 


BRITISH PEACE JOURNAL “HEADWAY” 
ON PACT AND LEAGUE 

“But the logical outcome of the Kellogg Pact raises 
problems more serious than the question of whether 
a nation should fight in self-defence. Should it, must 
it, take part in action, that may possibly be armed ac- 
tion, to prevent a breach of that peace which it was 
the purpose of the Kellogg Pact and the League Cove- 
nant alike to establish? That is where the conse- 
quences of the Kellogg Pact fail completely to follow 
automatically. They follow only if the peoples of 


every country resolve deliberately, after weighing all Z 


the factors, that they shall follow. The meaning of 


the Pact is clear enough. What is not clear is what © 


is to happen if the Pact is broken. If a strong nation 
in violation of its pledges attacks a weaker for its own 
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ends who is to restrain it? If the Kellogg Pact says 
nothing about that situation the League Covenant 
deals with it explicitly. Under the Covenant it is the 
business of the whole community of States to check 
immediately by joint action, including military action 
if need be, a State that violates the world’s peace. The 
League has hitherto been faced in this connection with 
a grave difficulty in that several important States were 
not members of it. But those States have signed the 
Kellogg Pact and they cannot be indifferent to a vio- 
lation of it.” 


HOOVER, COOLIDGE AND 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

“The World Court finds a champion in the president, 
whose hope for American adherence will be echoed 
by millions of his fellow citizens. His declaration 
here is reminiscent of Coolidge’s earlier enthusiasm. 
It is hoped Mr. Hoover’s interest has better staying 
qualities than that of his predecessor. Just where 
and how ‘our people have determined that we should’ 
remain out of the League of Nations, as the president 
says they have, remains for him or some one else to 
explain. If they have so determined their decision 
was directly opposed to the earlier opinion of Mr. 
Hoover himself. In Wilson’s days he favored Ameri- 
can membership in the League. He urged the election 
of Harding as the surest way of getting this country 
into the League. Our suggestion to Mr. Hoover is that 
he not take too much for granted the assumption of 
ultra-partisans that the League issue as it relates to 
the United States is definitely and irrevocably settled. 
We-do not believe it is.”—Plain-Dealer, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

“When Coolidge was governor of Massachusetts, he 
wished the United States to join the League. x 
But later he felt compelled to go with his party ana: 
beyond urging the Senate to ratify the protocol mak- 
ing the United States a member of the World Court, 
he has seemed to regard our refusal to join the League 
as a closed incident. But here he is, at the end of his 
Presidency, saying the kindest of all possible words 
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for the League of Nations, by implying that George 
Washington would have favored it. . . . After 
professing unlimited devotion to peace and willingness 
to work with every agency for its promotion, Mr. 
Hoover turns his back on the greatest peace organiza- 
tion in the world today. Such is the distance which 
the whirligig of politics has carried him since 1920.”— 
Times, New York.. 

“Mr. Hoover recognizes the profound truth that our 
own progress, prosperity and peace are interlocked 
with the progress, prosperity and peace of all human- 
ity, and warmly indorses, as Mr. Coolidge indorsed, 
the proposal for American membership in the World 
Court; but he repeats the conventional Republican 
objections to the League of Nations as casually as if 
he had never been one of the most stalwart champions 
of American membership in the League.”—World, 
New York. 

“Tf this country had gone into the League, and if 
Russia were in it, there would be an easy way to 
secure the definition of an aggressor in war, the 
root problem of the whole matter. But because we 
are not in the League and not in the World Court we 
are scouring the world of political ideas for something 
as good as meat we discarded because it was misrepre- 
sented to us.”—Bulletin, Providence, R. I. 


To READ UP ON THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Readers of this issue of Social Trends will find en- 
closed with it, by courtesy of the League of Nations 
Association, a leaflet giving an outline story of the 
League and its accomplishments. Those interested in 
a more complete account can secure A Short History 
of the League of Nations (109 pages, 15c) from the 
Association at 6 East 39th Street, New York City. 
This is a source book compiled by the educational de- 
partment of the Association for those who are enter-_ 
ing the competitive examination on the League in 
high schools and teachers’ colleges. 

A more complete account is to be had in Nine Years 
of the League of Nations, by Denys T. Myers (220 
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pages, 40c) which can be obtained from the World 
Peace Foundation at 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 
This booklet constitutes at one and the same time the 
ninth year book of the League and the story of its 
nine years of work. It is especially replete with ac- 
counts of constructive undertakings for the common 
weal of mankind through which those of us who have 
faith in the League believe will make in time the long 
dreamed of parliament of mankind. It is by building 
up through experience the technique of cooperation 
between the peoples that they will be able to create a 
capacity to settle wars through law and judicial 
process. 

A most readable and satisfactory interpretation of 
the League is given by Robert Jones and S. S. Sherman 
in a book entitled The League of Nations from Idea to 
Reality (213 pages, $1.35). This is an English publi- 
cation and has the maturity and discriminating atti- 
tude of those who, being inside, not only desire to 
understand the processes of the League but to criticize 
its short-comings that it may be made a more effective 
instrument in keeping the peace of the world. Lord 
Robert Cecil writes the foreword. Send a post oflice 
order to Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Parker Street, 
Kingsway, London, W. C. 2. 

Another English publication, brief but illuminating, 
is The Law of Nations, by J. L. Brierly, published by 
the Clarendon Press at Oxford (228 pages, $1.35). 
The sub-title is An Introduction to the International 
Law of Peace. The layman may talk easily about in- 
ternational law but its embryonic state is little under- 
stood. We know it must be built up into something 
like a substantial and universal code, but if we know 
anything about its nature and its present chaotic con- 
dition we know that it will take many years to do it, 
and we will not talk loosely, with Don Quixote-like 
gestures, about securing its codification before we take 
further steps towards organizing the eovermnen is of 
mankind for the making of peace. 

One of the finest things yet published in more com- 
plete book-form is The World Talks It Over, by Burr 
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Price; 308 pages. Rae D. Henkle, New York. The 
author’s work during the World War and for eight 
years thereafter kept him in the midst of the European 
maelstrom. He recounts the story of American peace 
idealism from the days of Benjamin Franklin to those 
of Woodrow Wilson, and tells of proposals we made 
from time to time looking toward the use of peaceful 
means of settling international disputes. He then 
relates the founding of the League, the refusal of the 
United States senate to adopt its covenant and the 
story of its work. It is a heartening story and one to 
give confidence that once the American people compre- 
hend its beneficent work and overcome their fears that 
the old, intriguing European diplomacy is in charge 
of it, they will join and help it to fulfill the hope of 
mankind that wars shall be no more. 


SHALL THE CHURCHES 
HESITATE. 

The politicians dictate to the clergy whether or not 
they should consent to war, not the clergy to the poli- 
ticians.—The New Republic. 

He who hated most was supposed to exhibit the high- 

est form of patriotism and the pulpit vied with the 
press in seeing which could be the most effective in 
creating a propoganda of hate-——Gov. Wm. E. Se 
of Colorado. 
_ No lover of mankind or of progress, no student of 
religion, or morals, or of economics can regard the 
present trend of affairs without feelings of grave 
anxiety. The vast destruction of life in the war and 
the acute suffering the war created seem to have large- 
ly destroyed human sympathy.—Leaders of British 
Protestantism. 


THE WAR-MAKERS 

ON WAR. 

_ The battle field with its victims is only a very small 
part of the evils of war. Not the material destruction 
wrought, but the subsequent utter corruption of moral- 
ity, is the greatest evil of war.—Kretschmann (Ger- 
man general). 
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“The most barbaric tendencies in men come to life 
again in war, and for war’s use they are incommensur- 
ably good.’”—An Austrian army officer. 


The most successful soldier is the one who kills and 
disables most opponents.—Infantry Drill Regulations, 
published by the War Department, 1925. 


An army exists to kill men, when ordered, in the na- 
tion’s quarrel, irrespective-of justice. It should train 
its men to a single end. If we object to any of our 
citizens thus specializing on murderous and unchris- 
tian activities, we should abolish the army. If we 
want an army, we should recognize it for what it is. 
We should not tell lies about it being a school of citi- 
zenship or manual training—An American army of- 
ficer. 


If my soldiers would really think, not one of them 
would remain in the ranks.—F rederick the Great. 


The more I study the history of the world, the more 
I am convinced of the inability of brute force to create 
anything durable-—Napoleon. 


There never was a time when, in my opinion, some 
way could not be found to prevent the drawing of the 
sword.—Grant. 


My first wish is to see this plague to mankind (war) 
banished from the earth.—Washington. 


The most victorious war is a misfortune, not only 
for the conquered but for the conqueror as well.— 
Moltke. : 


WHAT HUMANITARIANS 
SAY-ON WAR. 


War is the greatest source of evil and of moral cor- 
ruption.—Kant, (German philosopher). 


War suspends the rules of moral obligation, and 
what is long suspended is in danger of being totally 
abrogated—Edmund Burke. 


We must kill them because they live beyond the 
river. If they would live on this side, we would be 
murderers.—Pascal. 
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There was never a good war or a bad peace.—Ben- 
Jamin Franklin. 


War is the sum total of human villainies.—John 
Wesley. 


War is the blackest villainy of which human nature 
is capable-—Erasmus. 


Let us not forget that war is first and last the tear- 
ing of human flesh, the shattering of men’s bones, and 
the greatest source of human agony, both physical and 
mental.—Arnold Bennett. 


Throughout its development patriotism is beset by 
human selfishness. This shows itself mainly in forms 
of boasting, rivalty and hate. To do good to our 
neighbors never means harm to any one else. Love of 
one’s own nation never demands suspicion, hatred, or 
conflict against any other.—David Starr Jordan. 


The war failed lamentably, as it was bound to fail, 
in settling moral issues and changing the spirit of 
humanity. It has not established democracy nor a 
spirit of democracy, but has left a confidence in dicta- 
torship and force and an impatience with ordered 
progress and national good feeling—Ramsey Mac- 
Donald. 


Laws of war have been carefully drawn up and in 
time of peace readily agreed to, only to be violated in 
time of war in so far as they stand in the way of the 
hideous dragon which overrides all law, human or 
divine: Military Necessity David Starr Jordan. 


Our American people are humane people. We are 
not savages. We have tender hearts, but at the end 
of the war we were manufacturing, in great quantities 
the deadliest gas then known; and we were storing it 
up for a purpose. We were. going to use it for 
asphyxiating German cities, one after the other. We 
would not have hesitated to blot out the whole popula- ~ 
tion of Berlin. That is war.—Charles E. Jefferson. 


War is the only game in which both sides lose.— 
Walter Scott. 
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BRITISH STATESMEN 
WHO SAW WAR. 

Wars are precipitated by motives which the states- 
man responsible for them dare not publicly avow. A 
public discussion would drag these motives in their 
nudity into the open, where they would die of exposure 
to the withering contempt of humanity.—Lloyd 
George. 

Had the Germans retained the morale to make good 
their retreat to the Rhine, they would have been as- 
saulted in the summer of 1919 with forces and by 
methods incomparably more prodigious than any yet 
employed. Scores of thousands of cannon would have 
blasted their front. Arrangements were being made 
to carry simultaneously a quarter of a million men, 
together with all requirements, continuously forward 
across country in mechanical vehicles moving ten to 
fifteen miles each day. Poison gas of incredible mal- 
ignity, against which only a secret mask (which the 
Germans could not obtain in time) was proof, could 
have stifled all resistance and paralyzed all life on the 
hostile front subjected to attack. No doubt the Ger- 
mans, too, had their plans. The campaign of 1919 was 
never fought, but its ideas go marching along. In 
every army they are being explored, elaborated, re- 
fined under the surface of peace. Mankind has never 
been in this position before. Without having improved 
appreciably in virtue, or enjoying wiser guidance, it 
has got into its hands for the first time the tools by 
which it can unfailingly accomplish its.own exter- 
mination.— Winston Churchill. 

“Preparations for war are apt to precipitate war 
rather than to prevent it.”—-Field Marshal Robertson. 
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Books On Live Issues 


LAW OR Wak, by Lucie Ames Mead, 276 pages, $1.75, 
Doubleday, Doran. Mrs. Mead and her husband have 
devoted their lives to an intelligent and impassioned 
educational crusade for peace. This book tells some- 
thing of the progress made and also of the prejudices, 
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the stereotyped ideas and the traditions which stand 
in the way of obtaining it. It gives an account of 
those constructive ways and means now in process of 
evolution, such as the League of Nations, the World 
Court, arbitration treaties, etc., through which dis- 
putes may be settled by judicial and legal means rather 
than by an appeal to the sword. It is a readable and 
informing volume, admirably adapted to the lay mind. 


THE PEACE Pact of Paris by David Hutner Miller, 
287 pages, $3.00. Putnams. A thorough going source 
book on the documents and correspondence relating to 
the evolution of the Briand-Kellogg multilateral peace 
treaty. It gives the letters, the diplomatic notes, the 
various proposals, the treaty and the reservations, 
thus becoming invaluable for reference to students 
of the treaty. An interpretation of its meaning in 
legal and moral terms is given by the author, who is 
one of our first authorities. He was a friend of Wood- 
row Wilson and a legal adviser at the Peace Confer- 
ence. This book will rank with his authoritative 
treatise on the League of Nations covenant. 

LATIN-AMERICAN IN WORLD POLITICS, by J. Fred 
Rippy, 286 pages, $3.50. Knopf. -Prof. Rippy turns 
from his authoritative work on Mexican-American re- 
lations to give us an outline survey of Latin-America 
in diplomatic and historical affairs, with special em- 
phasis upon our own government’s relations with the 
various Central and South American countries. Two 
short introductory chapters cover the contest between 
the Spanish and Americans for Florida and the Mis- 
sissippi basin. The era of the independence movement 
in South America, and of the Monroe Doctrine, was 
one of good will, though when Bolivar called the Pan- 
American Congress in 1822 he regretted that the 
United States had been invited. In late years there 
has been a growing suspicion of our attitude towards 


the weaker countries of Latin-America. Prof. Rippy — 


tells the all too little known story of the jealousies and 
intrigues of European governments during the middle 
of the last century culminating in the French attempt 
to put Maximillian upon a Mexican throne. Our new 
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economic imperialism which, to South American minds 
came into the open when Roosevelt seized Panama for 
the building of the canal, has deepened the suspicion of 
“The Colossus of the North” in all countries south of 
the Rio Grande. The author sums their attitude up 
in the following words: “Never have the Latin peo- 
ples of America been more bitter towards the United 
States than they are now. The recent procedure of the 
United States-in Mexico and Nicaragua, particularly 
the latter, has called forth almost unanimous con- 
demnation. The newspapers of the Caribbean have ex- 
pressed decided antipathy. Students, labor organiza- 
tions and radicals throughout Latin-America have been 
severe in their denunciations. All this might have been 
expected perhaps, but even the great dailies of Argen- 
tine, Brazil and Chili have been severe in their com- 
ments. It is a condition which requires careful analy- 
sis based upon historical perspective.”’ 


AMERICA’S NAVAL CHALLENGE, by Frederick Moore, 
166 pages, $1.50. Macmillan’s. Mr. Moore, who has 
had a life-time of experience as a student of interna- 
tional affairs, having been a.correspondent in London, 
Peking, Paris and Tokio, is able to give a very com- 
prehensive account of the development of modern 
navies and of efforts towards limitation. His story of 
the Washington conference is thrilling because it is 
written from the standpoint of its human values and 
in terms of progress towards peace-making. His fac- 
tual account of the relative strength of the various 
navies of the world is especially illuminating because 
the intricacies of various technical phases of national 
armament are beyond the ken of the layman. His 
conclusion is that naval rivalry today is primarily be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. No other 
power or group of powers could possibly challenge 
either one and neither has need to increase their sea 
armament, except against the other. This brings the 
big navy question dramatically to the conscience of 
those in either country who soberly believe that war 
between the two nations would be an inexcusable piece 
of fratricidal strife. 
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BLACK AMERICA, by Scott Nearing, 275 pages, $3.00. 
Vanguard Press. This is the twenty-third of this 
remarkable author’s works. It is not only an invalu- 
able scientific reporter’s account of the Negro situa- 
tion in America, but it is also a rare example of the 
bookmaker’s art. Scott Nearing never avoids the facts 
nor evades their meaning. This book is an account of 
the way Negroes live and fare in the making of a life, 
and of the manner in which the white man bears his 
burden towards the colored brother—told in facts, 
figures and photographs. It is not a pleasing situa- 
tion he reveals, but it is only by facing the facts that 
we can right the inequities and bear the white man’s 
burden. 

AFRICA FOR AFRICANS, by Arthur S. Cripps, 203 
pages, $3.50. Longmans Green & Co. We look at 
Jamaica and say the Englishman knows better how to 
treat the Negro than does the American. Then we 
look at South Africa and say we are fairly virtuous 
at the task as compared with him. This book is writ- 
ten by one who, though an Englishman, chivalrously 
takes the African’s side and pleads for an Africa for 
the Africans as against the movement on in South 
Africa to segregate him in his home land, deny him 
the franchise even when educated, and to limit the 
areas in which he may own land and build his home. 
The author may be somewhat idealistic but he is 3 
wholesome antidote to the hard boiled white im- 
perialist. 

- THE AMERICAN NEGRO, A Study in Racial Problems, 
by Melville J. Herskovits, 92 pages, $1.75, Knopf. A 
study of the American mulatto with the striking con- 
clusion that not over 20% of the Negroes of this coun- 
try are of unmixed blood; that in the mulatto we have 
a type that is neither white nor African, but one which 
is homogeneous, a veritable new group, the real Ameri- 
can Negro. His investigation shatters the notion that 
mulattos are more successful than their blacker 
brothers because of their white relationship. It is, he 
concludes, rather because of the better position they 
hold in relation to the colored group. In other words 
it is environment and the chance at life that counts. 
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In the Magazines 


Economic 

SOUTHERN TEXTILE WORKERS. Wyatt Brown. Plain 
Talk. December. 

GIGANTIC STRIDES OF POWER MONOPOLY. Gifford 
Pinchot. Current History. April. 

TEXAS FIGHTS THE POWER MONOPOLY. Truett B. 
Marshall. Plain Talk. March. 

PLUTOCRATIC INVESTMENTS. - T. H. G. World’s 
Work. March. 

NEED BLOOD AND GOLD. Loan Sharks and the Rem- 
edy. Samuel. Grafton. North American Review. 
March. 

OurR NEW Svus-PLuTocRACY. Duncan Aikman. 
Harpers. April. 

COOPERATIVE MARKETING. Gordon H. Ward. The 
World Tomorrow. March. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. Survey Graphic. April. 

EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES. Editorial. American 
Federationist. April. 

I’M HUNTING FOR A JOB. Paul Peters. Harpers. 
March. 

THE PROFESSOR LOSES His JoB. Anonymous. Ouf- 
look. March 2. 


Education— 

WHAT SHALL WE TELL THE CHILDREN. © Lillian 
Symes. Harpers. April. 

YOUR CHILD AND THE FEAR OF DEATH. Bertrand 
Russell. Forum. March. 

TO BE SEEN AND HEARD. Endora Hanicay Richard- 
son. Outlook. April 3. 

THE COLLEGE NoBopy KNows. Rebecca N. Porter. 
Scribners. March. 

WORKERS’ EDUCATION SURRENDERS TO REACTION. A. 
J. Muste. Labor Age. March. 

THE TWILIGHT OF THE A. F. oF L. Earl W. Shim- 
mins. The American Mercury. March. 


Inter-Racial 
‘A Jim Crow SIruaTION IN Hatt. E. W. Hutter. 
Plain. Talk. March. 
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PEACE AND WAR. America’s Naval Challenge. For- 
mer U. 8. Attorney General Wickersham. Current 
History. April. 

PERILS IN AMERICA’S FOREIGN INVESTMENTS. Ex- 
pert U. S. Department of Commerce. L. Van Nor- 
man. Current History. April. 

A NEW RELIGIOUS SOCIAL INTERNATIONAL AT GE- 
NEVD. Dr. Worth M. Tippy. American Federationist. 
April. 

A FAREWELL to ARMS. A novel by Ernest Heming- 
way. Beginning in Scribners. May. 

MEXICAN MILITARY ADVENTURES. Carleton Beals. 
Current History. May. 

Is THE KELLOGG PACT SINCERE. Henry Morgenthau. 
Plain Talk. December. 


Prohibition— . 

LIQUOR IN THE PHILIPPINES. ‘‘Pussyfoot” Johnson. 
Christian Century. April 11. 
- ONTARIO’S WET PROSPERITY. Charles A. Selden. 
Worlds Work. March. 


Social Engineering 

SPEAKING IN TERMS OF DOLLARS. Indicating some 
financial results of our social policies. James H. S. 
Bossards. Social Forces. March. 

GUILTY OR NoT GUILTY. Can the Poor Have Justice. 
Justin Miller. North American Review. March. 

PROTESTANT VIEW OF SEX, LOVE AND MARRIAGE. Re- 
port of a Committee on Marriage and the Home of the 
Federal Council of Churches. Current History. Feb. 
_ THE FEDERAL Courts. Felix Frankfurter. The New 
Republic. April 21. 


Women Workers 

WHAT’S ON THE WORKING WOMAN’S MIND. Whiting 
Williams. Scribners. April. 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN WAGE EARNERS. 
Ethel M. Smith. Current History. February. 

THE WOMAN AND THE RAILROAD. Margaret Talbott 
Stevens. American Federationist. April. 

Must MARRIED WOMEN BE LAZY? LaMar Warrick. 
Plain Talk. March. E 
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cA ‘Responsive Reading 
for Good-Will “Day 
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Leader: The cause of peace is not the cause of 
cowardice. 


Response: If peace is to be maintained, it must be 
by brave men. 

Leader: The heroism of peace is the heroism of 
service and rescue. 


Response: And peace hath her victories no less re- 
nowned than war. 


Leader: Hereafter nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation. 


Response: Neither shall they learn war any more. 


Leader: And they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares. 


Response: And their spears into pruning hooks. 


Leader: These things shall be! A loftier race 
than e’er the world hath known shall rise. 


’ Response: With flame of freedom in their souls 
and light of knowledge in their eyes. 


Leader: Nation with nation, land with land, un- 
armed shall live as comrades free. 


Response: In every heart and brain shall throb the 
pulse of one fraternity—Mrs. Fannie F> Andrews. 
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